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Looking Ahead 


White House Goes Solar 


White House officials have announced plans for solar- 
generated hot water in the West Wing with collectors in place 
by early spring. The installation will cost about $24,000 and 
will provide 76 percent of the hot water needs of that wing at 
an estimated savings of $1,000. Most of the hot water in the 
West Wing is used by the White House cafeteria. There are no 
plans to extend solar energy applications to the residential 
portion of the White House, according to Omi Walden, 


Assistant Secretary for Conservation and Solar Programs, U.S. 


Department of Energy. 


HUD Study on Female Households 


How Well are We Housed? 2. Female-Headed Households, a 
HUD report published to mark the first anniversary of the First 
National Women’s Conference held in Houston, reveals that 
the probability of female-headed households living in adequate 
housing depends on income, size of household (the larger the 
household, the less chance of adequate housing), race, and 
ethnicity. According to the report, women head almost one 
quarter of the Nation’s households and nearly half of these 
women must pay a higher proportion of their income than the 
average American householder for housing adequate to their 
needs. The report is one of a series on the housing conditions 


of various groups of Americans. The first report, on Hispanics, 


was released last September. A third report on blacks will be 
available this month to mark the observance of Afro-American 
History Month. How Well are we Housed? 2. Female-Headed 
Households, is available from the HUD Office of Policy 
Development and Research, Room 8124, 451 7th St., S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20410. 


Enforcement of Fair Housing Law 


HUD has awarded a $211,852 cooperative agreement grant to 
the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
Inc. (NCDH) for a 2-year demonstration project which could 
lead to more effective enforcement of fair housing laws. The 
project calls for the development of a uniform Local Group 
Activity Plan — a formal working relationship between HUD 
and nine local private fair housing groups. The groups will 
assist in identifying and rectifying housing discrimination by 
providing knowledge about local problems and gathering 
information through testing and other means. Edward L. 
Holmgren, Executive Director, NCDH, said that: **This 
demonstration program will test the assumption that local fair 
housing groups can have a greater impact on local housing 
market practices than any other single factor. It will also 
provide the opportunity for expanding the partnership of HUD 
and the private sector in Title VIII enforcement.** NCDH, a 
nonprofit organization concerned with the rights of minorities 


and the poor to decent housing, will assist HUD in selecting 
the nine local groups to participate in the project, provide 
training, technical assistance, and assist in monitoring the 
groups’ performance. Each of the local groups must obtain an 
equal sum of funds to match the grant from HUD. 


Housing for the Elderly. . . Afloat 


Two retired cruise ships (the SS Mariposa and the SS 
Monterey) may soon become floating homes for the elderly. 
The Sailor's Union of the Pacific (which has operated four 
land-based retirement homes on the West Coast), the 
California Department of Housing and Community 
Development, the University of California, and a team of 
architects, designers, and specialists in elderly affairs have 
been studying the feasibility of a proposal to convert the ships 
into low-income housing for the elderly. An estimated 35,000 
senior citizens in San Francisco live in substandard housing; 
the vessels would provide comfortable homes for 700 of them. 
The ships have staterooms, lounges, libraries, restaurants, and 
recreation areas. With the addition of hospitals, operating 
rooms, banks, and shops, the vessels could become almost 
totally self-contained. Through a Federal job training program, 


jobs in certain fields necessary to staff the ships (such as food 


services) could be offered to those ships’ residents who are not 
ready to accept complete retirement. The sister ships — the last 
two cruise ships that sailed under the United States flag — 
seemed destined for the scrap heap until the new community 
housing plan was proposed. 


Home Buying ‘Singles’ On the Rise 


Jackson W. Goss says that singles have moved so decidedly 
into the housing market that he predicts they will make up 20 
percent of all home purchasers during the next 2 years. He 
notes that young unmarried men and women increasingly are 
buying houses to prove to their employers they are stable and 
reliable. Goss says that this is quite a development when one 
remembers that 10 years ago singles represented less then 4 
percent of the market and that 5 years ago the same group 
counted for one of every 10 buyers. A new survey of single 
persons in the 24 to 29 age bracket indicated that purchasing a 
home was the No. | priority on their ‘must-have’ list, he said. 
Goss is president of Tiger Investors Mortgage Insurance 
Company of Boston. 
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Commercial Revitalization - HUD Responds 


How to Raise Dollars for Redevelopment — John Sower, 
Director of the National Development Council, 
Washington, D.C., summarizes major components and 
implications of the Neighborhood Business Revitalization 
Program. This program is derived from an interagency 
agreement among HUD, the Small Business Administration 
and the Economic Development Administration. The 
program responds to the need to increase coordination of 
Federal economic development programs at the local level. 


Marketing and Financing 
Commercial Redlining 


Commercial Revitalization — Four Case Studies 


Commercial Reinvestment Taskforce 


Interagency Commercial Revitalization — **Where does 
money for neighborhood revitalization come from and 
why?’* These are the questions that are answered in depth 
in “*Financing Commercial Revitalization. . . .,"’ which is 
featured in the special issue of Challenge! The East River 
Economic Revitalization Corporation in Toledo, Ohio, 
provides a prototype for this discussion. 


Catalog of Resources — This month’s issue of Challenge! 
features a catalog of Federal agencies and nonprofit 
organizations that offer technical and financial assistance 
and program development funds for neighborhood-related 
revitalization programs. 


Departments 


Looking Ahead 


29 Lines & Numbers 
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HUD Responds 


information on neighborhood commercial 
revitalization to its readers. It is hoped that 


Neighborhood Commercial Revitalization readers will be encouraged to become 


by Geno C. Baroni and Karen Kollias 


The need for commercial credit to support 
and expand neighborhood businesses took 
a back seat to the issue of limited mortgage 
credit, or “*redlining’’ several years ago. 
Within the past years, however, the 
importance of preserving neighborhood 
commercial areas has received national 
attention and support from business 
leaders, lenders, neighborhood 
organization representatives, civil rights 
groups and public officials at all levels of 
government. Through the experience of 
negotiating for and implementing 
revitalization strategies, we have learned 
more about the process involved in 
commercial revitalization. The best 
examples of neighborhood projects reflect 
the coordination of housing, economic and 
commercial development, and social 
services. These projects are also 
successful in that they represent the 
diversity of revitalization strategies 
sensitive to diverse neighborhoods. 


In this framework, neighborhood 
commercial revitalization works the same 
way. While one neighborhood strip may 
require additional parking and better 
lighting, another may need new businesses 
to occupy vacant facilities, while still 
another may need an anchor store to retain 
current small businesses. Each is equally 
important in inner-city neighborhoods 
where residents want to live and shop in 
the same community. Despite the diversity 
of these projects, they all require some 
common elements to ensure success. The 
support and participation of local 
government, the private section and 
neighborhood-based resident and business 
organizations are all crucial elements of 
any revitalization program. 


The purpose of this special issue of 
Challenge! is to present a wide range of 


involved in neighborhood commercial 
revitalization projects by learning of 
specific model projects and using various 
resources, mentioned in the issue, which 
are available to support the planning and 
implementation of neighborhood 
commercial revitalization programs. 


Program Initiatives 


During the past 2 years, Secretary Harris 


Consumer Protection 


created the Urban Development Action 
Grant (UDAG) program and the Office of 
Neighborhood Development (OND) 
within the Office of Neighborhoods, 
Voluntary Associations and Consumer 
Protection (NVACP). The UDAG 
programs support local governments in 
planning and implementing economic 
development and commercial 
revitalization projects. Neighborhood 
participation and its impact and the 
creation of jobs are key factors in projects 
funded under UDAG. 


Fr. Geno Baroni, Assistant Secretary for Neighborhoods, Voluntary Associations, and 
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To insure a local capacity for neighbor- 
hood commercial revitalization and to 
encourage the participation of local offi- 
cials in these activities, HUD engaged in 
an interagency technical assistance effort 
with the Small Business Administration 
(SBA) and the Economic Development 
Administration (EDA). The involvement 
of the three Federal agencies in the 
program will facilitate the coordination of 
revitalization efforts at the Federal level. 
An article on this technical assistance 
program is included in this issue. 


Neighborhood Efforts Supported 


NVACP’s Office of Neighborhood 
Development recently awarded contracts 
to 21 neighborhood development 
organizations for planning and packaging 
proposals for various neighborhood 
development activities. Several of these 
organizations are working on 
neighborhood-based commercial 
revitalization projects. Four of them 
(Asian, Inc. in San Francisco, Center tor 
Economic Development and Business 
Assistance in Tucson, River East 
Economic Revitalization Corporation in 
Toledo and the Black Economic Union in 
Kansas City) are presented as successful 
models in this issue. Through some of 
these neighborhood development 
organizations, and through a national 
contractor, technical assistance is offered 
to neighborhood groups and local officials 
interested in using UDAG and other HUD 
resources to support neighborhood 
commercial revitalization projects. 
Additional organizations and agencies that 
provide such support are listed in the 
resource section of this issue. 


HUD, with other programs and regulatory 
agencies, is participating in a Neighbor- 
hood Commercial Revitalization Pilot 
Project as one initiative stemming from 
President Carter's Urban Policy. This 
issue Of Challenge! contains a description 
of this interagency effort coordinated 
through the Comptroller of the Currency. 


Examples of lending institutions and local 
government projects supportive of 
neighborhood commercial revitalization, 
as Well as an article on commercial 
redlining are all included to make this a 
special issue of Challenge! for those 


readers ready for action. 


The fact that an entire issue of Challenge! 
is dedicated to this topic is another 
example of HUD’s response to, and 
support of, neighborhood commercial 
revitalization. Our very special thanks go 
to Pat McCormick and to Tracy Miller, 
NVACP, who assisted in coordinating this 
effort. 


How to Raise 


Dollars for 
Redevelopment 


Financing Commercial Revitalization 


by Stephen Serchuk 


Neighborhood commercial revitalization 
projects, like any real estate development 
venture, require two types of funding 
operating (planning) monies and 
implementation monies. The key question 
then becomes, **Where does this money 
come from and why?”* In a traditional 
private commercial real estate project, the 
‘upfront’ planning and operating funds 
come from the developer's own funds, 
while the implementation dollars come 
from a combination of private investors, 
insurance companies, and financial 
institutions. The reason is clear — those 
who are benefiting are also paying. Who 
benefits from a revitalized neighborhood 
business district? The existing merchants 
and property owners, the neighborhood 
residents, the local government, and the 
new entrepreneurs attracted to the area. 
Therefore, an equity partnership must be 
created among these four beneficiaries to 
raise the dollars required to undertake and 


carry out a successful revitalization 
program. 


The River East Economic Revitalization 
Corporation in Toledo, Ohio has been 
successful in raising over $350,000 in 
operating funds, which have generated 
more than $5 million in new 
developments along a six-block 
neighborhood business district with a 
trade area population of 40,000 people. 
These dollars have been raised from both 
private and public sources by using a 
“*leveraging’’ and *‘matching™ 
technique, whereby a small amount of 
money is parlayed into a large amount of 
money by having every dollar raised 
matched by another dollar from some 
other source. 


Who Puts in the First Dollar and Why? 


The River East Corporation needed 
$100,000 to undertake the first year 
planning for the revitalization of the 
Main/Starr business district in East 
Toledo. The local businessmen met with 
the city manager and mayor, and rather 
than demand as most citizen groups do, 
that the city should foot the bill, they 
challenged the city to match them dollar 
for dollar up to $50,000. Within 4 months 
the businessmen, through local merchant 
and major corporation contributions, 
raised $52,000; the city matched that with 
$50,000 trom its General Revenue 
Sharing Funds. 


Local merchants and property owners 
were approached on the basis that their 
contribution was an investment in the 
future viability of their business district — 
a successfully revitalized shopping area 
meant more customers, more sales, more 
profits and increased property values. 
Every major industrial and financial 
corporation in Toledo was also 
approached and each did make a financial 
“investment” in the form of a 
contribution to the River East project. 
The corporate community's reason for 
participation was twofold — first, it 
understood and had faith in the 
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revitalization program because it was an 
‘**econom.c”’ solution to neighborhood 
decline, rather than another **social 
program,”* and second, many of the 
residents of East Toledo were working in 
the factories and plants of these 
corporations. A corporate contribution to 
our project was really an enlightened 
investment in the stability of their work 
force. 


Obtaining Ongoing Planning Funds 


The River East Corporation has 
successfully raised over $100,000 for 
each of the past 4 years by using the 
leveraging technique which is predicated 
upon obtaining commitments to provide 
funds if, and only if, matching funds are 
also raised. It works like this: The 
businessmen within the local commercial 
area are approached for the first dollars, 
with the understanding that each dollar 
they provide will be matched by at least 
one other dollar. Then a private 
foundation is approached for a 
**matching”’ grant. Thereafter, a 
**challenge’* grant is requested from an 
organization made up of the major 
corporations within the city. At that 
point, the local city government is asked 
to *“*match”’ every private dollar raised. 
And finally, a non-local private or public 
agency is aproached to *“‘match”* any and 
all dollars which the development 
corporation can raise from private 
sources. This technique was 
demonstrated in 1976 when the local 
River East merchants raised $3,000 
(businessmen); followed by a $12,000 
grant from the National Center for Urban 
Ethnic Affairs (foundation); followed by 
a $15,000 challenge grant from the 
Greater Toledo Corporation (major 
corporations); followed by a $25,000 
matching grant from the City of Toledo's 
Community Development Block Grant 
funds (local government); and finally, 
having the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force provide $60,000 to match all 
private dollars raised (Federal public 
agency). 


Development Dollars — the Land, 
Brick and Mortar 


Now that you have been successful in 
raising planning monies, so what? The 
success of any commercial revitalization 
effort is not measured in terms of plans 
produced, but rather in terms of what is 
built, the number of new stores recruited, 
the increase in total sales volume, and the 
percentage of residents who are now 
shopping in the neighborhood instead of 
outside the neighborhood. Once the plans 
are formulated, how do you obtain the 
money to carry out these plans? 


The River East revitalization plan called 
for anew 50,000 square foot 
neighborhood shopping plaza to be built. 
There were three reasons why this center 
needed to be built: (1) to provide a 
concentration of new retail stores large 
enough to have a physical impact on the 
business district and the shopping habits 
of local residents; (2) to demonstrate in 
one development that revitalization was 
possible; and, (3) to create the 
reinvestment climate required to stimulate 
existing businessmen and property 
owners to renovate their buildings, as 
well as, to encourage other private 
investments. 


Realizing that vacant land was going to be 
needed to construct this retail focus, the 
River East Corporation submitted a 
proposal requesting that the city, through 
the Community Development Block 
Grant Program, acquire and clear a four- 
acre block of land. The development 
corporation successfully obtained the $2 
million funding commitment because it 
agreed to provide a contract with a 
developer and major tenant before the city 
would have to spend any funds. The city 
fathers were assured that, if they spent 
their funds, it would be for an 
economically viable project. In other 
words, the local government wanted to 
make sure their public dollars were 
matched or leveraged with private 
investment dollars. The development 
corporation publicly stated before city 
council that it would forfeit the allocation 
if it did not produce a developer and 
tenant by a specified date. 


A major recruiting effort was undertaken, 
with emphasis placed on interesting either 
a junior department store or full line 
supermarket to become the major tenant. 
The development corporation began 
talking with Seaway Food Town, 
Toledo's largest supermarket chain with 
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over 60 stores. After Food Town 
conducted their own market study, they 
indicated they were interested in being 
not only tenant but also the center 
developer. Eight weeks after the first 
contact with Food Town, a letter of intent 
was signed, and presented to the city 
council, in which the food chain agreed to 
develop a 40,000 to 50,000 square foot 
shopping plaza with a 22,000 to 27,000 
square foot supermarket. 


The new River East Shopping Plaza 
opened in December 1978. The city’s $2 
million investment initially leveraged a 
$2.5 million private investment by 
Seaway Food Town (via an insurance 
company mortgage). During its first 
operating year, it is anticipated that the 
new center will capture sales dollars 
going to suburban stores by doing $7 
million in annual sales. The center will 
generate 75 new jobs and provide an 
annual increase of $10,000 in income tax 
revenue for the City of Toledo. 


Over $1 million of other development 
dollars has been raised, by using the same 
matching and leveraging techniques, for 
renovating existing buildings and 
attracting new restaurants to the River 
East business district. 


Guidelines for Raising Money 


The River East Project demonstrates that 
it is possible to attract retail businesses 
back to older neighborhoods. It also 
demonstrates that the dollars can be raised 
to initiate and carry out a neighborhood 
revitalization project. The success which 
River East has had in raising dollars 
enables me to offer the following 
guidelines: 

The first dollars raised must be private 
dollars — The local merchants and 
property owners need to “‘own”’ the 
revitalization project as they are the 
primary beneficiaries. Additionally, the 
first question everyone else who will be 
approached for funding will ask is 
**What’s the local neighborhood's 


commitment?’’ So be prepared. 

Focus on self-interest in requesting 
funds — All your proposals and fund- 
raising events must concentrate on 
addressing the question of *‘What’s in it 
for them?’’ And the benefits must be 
perceived as being real and important by 
the investor/contributor. Forget about 
**the public interest,’ **for the good of 
the community,”* and doing the *‘right”’ 
thing. 

Be realistic and plan something do-able 
instead of hopeful — Y our revitalization 
proposals won’t attract any public or 
private investor attention if they aim to 
accomplish something from *‘over the 
rainbow.”” Identify the needs and 
problems; identify the competition; 
highlight the **market gaps’* and how you 
plan to capture them. Remember the 
skeptics in the neighborhood can’t wait 
for you to fail; so do something you will 
succeed at and which will be useful to the 
neighborhood. Nobody wants to fund a 
loser, and nothing attracts dollars like 
SUCCESS. 

Every dollar raised must be matched — 
No one is going to provide all the funds 
you need. And everyone likes to invest 
their money to obtain a 100 percent 


leverage. So put yourself ‘*on the line”’ 
and indicate you will only accept their 
money if you can first match it with 
someone else's money. 

Politics precedes planning and fund 
raising too — Recognize upfront that 
neighborhood commercial revitalization 
projects require the support and 
cooperation of many different public and 
private groups. You're always in the 
public arena and open to public scrutiny 
and comment. The decision to provide 
funding is more a function of your group's 
political know-how than a function of the 
proposal itself. You need to know how to 
get to the real decisionmakers and exert 
the kind of influence that makes them say 
‘*yes.’” Without ongoing political support 
your efforts produce a stack of plans 
instead of an exciting and viable 
neighborhood shopping area. 


Stephen Serchuk is the Program Adminis- 
trator for the River East Economic Re- 
vitalization Corporation. He has been the 
director of this neighborhood commercial 
revitalization project from its inception. 
Mr. Serchuk is also a commercial real 
estate salesman with The Danberry Com- 
pany in Toledo. 





River East — A Public/Private/Community Partnership Venture 





Community Development Funds (H.U.D.) 


Private Contributions (merchants and corporations) 


Grants & Foundations 


Operating Funds 
$125,000 
105,000 

115,000 





Community Development Funds (H.U.D.) 
Seaway Food Town (private developer) 


Private Investments in Building Renovations 


Other New Business Ventures _ 


$345,000 


Development Funds 


$2,500,000 
2,200,000 
400,000 
750,000 





Total Public Dollars: 
Total Private Dollars: 


$5,850,000 


$2,625,000 
3,225,000 


J soe 





$5,850,000 
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Marketing and 
Financing 


Major Consideration in Commercial 
Revitalization 


by Neal Nathanson 


As a business-oriented venture, 
commercial revitalization must have as its 
central focus the individual businesses 
within the revitalization area. 
Communities can be organized, 
corporations chartered, plans formulated, 
trees planted, and streets and sidewalks 
can be upgraded, but the commercial area 
will remain essentially unchanged unless 
there is some change in the way business 
is done on the street. 


A commercial area is simply an 
aggregation of individual businesses 
operating independently but in an 
interrelated fashion. In the final analysis, 
the upgrading of a commercial area can 
only result from the upgrading of the 
individual stores which make up the 
commercial area. Every small business 
operates under a unique set of 
circumstances which are a combination of 
market, location, finance, coincidence, 
and the personality of the individual 
operators. Extracting the intangibles of 
coincidence and personality, the two 
factors which become most important in a 
commercial revitalization program are 
market and finance. 


This article will, therefore, deal with 
market and finance from the point of view 
of a planner, staff technician, or 
consultant involved in the implementation 
of a commercial revitalization project. 


Market Analysis and Market Planning 


The existence of a market is a minimum 
condition for the success of an individual 
business. The market is the source from 
which the business draws its income, and 
without income a business cannot 


survive. Most small businesses never 
carry out a systematic analysis of their 
market, but rather simply operate on an 
intuitive assessment of the market 
conditions. However, when undertaking a 
programmatic approach to revitalizing a 
group of businesses, it is often useful to 
Carry out a systematic analysis of the 
market. 


There are two primary questions which 
should be answered by a market study, 
and these answers themselves flow from 
the answers to certain intermediate 
questions. The first question to be 
answered relates to quantification — 
identification of dollar amounts of 
expenditure potential available to be 
captured by the stores. The second 
question relates to operation — how the 
businesses position themselves in the 
market to capture their share of the 
potential. 


Quantification of Market Size 


To many market analysts the question of 
quantification of the market size seems to 
lend itself to a rather mechanical solution. 
This is, unfortunately, the failing of many 
market studies, as will be explained 
below. 


In quantifying the market size, the first 
step is to identify the geographic market 
boundaries. This is usually accomplished 
through a combination of consumer 
surveys and visual observation. 
Normally, both a primary and a 
secondary market will be identified: the 
primary market being the closer in area 
from which 60 — 75 percent of the 
customers typically come, and the 
secondary market being the broader area 
from which the rest of the sales are 
generated. 


The mechanical part of the process 
follows from this. Using census data and 
other similar information, one can 
determine the number of households and 
the average household income within the 
market area. Multiplying households by 


average income gives a figure for the total 
gross income in the market. Then by 
using data available in various budget 
studies compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, a distribution of this income 
can be made into the typical expenditure 
patterns. In this way a breakdown of 
expenditures for various types of products 
can be generated. Comparing this 
expenditure potential with sales currently 
generated in the area gives an idea of the 
expansion potential. 


Other Considerations 


However, as noted above, there are 
several judgmental decisions which are of 
critical importance. 


First, when comparing existing sales to 
total potential, the comparison is made 
through a calculation known as the 
penetration rate. This is the ratio of 
existing sales for a particular store type to 
the total potential. What constitutes a 
**good"" penetration rate is a relative 
consideration, and varies in accordance 
with store type, market radius, and 
competitive factors. This will be covered 
in greater detail below, but suffice it to 
say that simply identifying a low 
penetration rate does not automatically 
guarantee that there is a potential for 
expansion. 


Second, there really is no one **market”’ 
for a neighborhood, but rather the 
composite of markets for individual stores 
within the neighborhood. A strong 
restaurant, furniture store, or a unique 
specialty shop can draw regionally, while 
the corner grocery or barber shop may 
draw from only a few blocks. The result 
is that if market calculations are based on 
the regional restaurant draw, the potential 
for the corner grocery could be greatly 
exaggerated. The reverse can also 
happen. If the market calculations are 
based on a local market, but one store is 
drawing regionally, the calculations of 
the penetration rate for that store would 
be overstated. 
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The most important consideration, 
however, is at the heart of the entire 
revitalization concept. Identification of 
market boundaries is primarily based on 
existing considerations — the market 
response to an existing configuration of 
stores and mechandise. However, if the 
revitalization program is a success, the 
market response to the commercial area 
will be altered, and the market boundaries 
therefore changed. There is a danger that 
this consideration can be overdone and 
that the revitalization strategist dream 
himself into a grand and glorious 
expansion potential totally out of scale 
with reality. Stull the tendency among 
economic planners to date has been to be 
skeptical and conservative, and to ignore 
this aspect of the market analysis. 


Key Questions in Business Planning 
Market Analysis 
What is my product? 


Who are the customers? 
@ individual consumers 
@ other businesses 

e government 


Where are they? 
How much will they spend? 
Where ts the competition? 


What is my expected market share? 


Sales Planning 

How will I sell the product? 
® retail 

@ sales reps 


@ trade shows 
@ direct mail 


How much can I sell? 

How is tt priced , 

How should | advertise? 

Is there a seasonal sales factor? 


What about credit? 


Developing a Marketing Strategy 


Having conducted the basic analysis, the 
real value of that analysis is its use in 
developing an operational revitalization 
strategy. In addition to simply calculating 
a market potential and identifying market 
boundaries, the study should also bring 
out certain facts about the customer 
protile which will be useful in attracting 
additional customers to the area. 
Particularly with respect to clothing and 
other style merchandise, the commercial 
area may be serving only a narrow 
segment of the market. Existing stores 
may focus only on one age or income 
group within the market area. If the 
market study in fact identifies this to be 
the case, the appropriate strategy for 
revitalization would be to change store 





Operational Planning 


What type of facility is required? 

@ size 

location 

customer access 

loading/unloading facilities 

special utility or other service requirements 


What equipment or fixtures are required? 
What is the production process? 

What labor skills are required? 

What is the management structure? 
What are the raw material requirements 
How is transportation arranged? 

Are there special legal requirements? 

@ licenses and permits 

® variances or Walvers 


® zoning 
@ labor contracts 





merchandising to appeal to the other 
sectors. 


Many times the customers will point out 
certain operational practices which tend 
to discourage shopping, such as 
inconsistent hours, lack of cleanliness, 
noncompetitive pricing, or the absence of 
certain critical product lines. Changing 
these practices and introducing certain 
Operational disciplines into the 
commercial area could be a programmatic 
response to identified operational 
deticiency. 


Sometimes the barriers to shopping are 
physical. Inadequate transportation access 
or parking could divert shoppers away 
from a neighborhood to the mall. In 
metropolitan areas, the relationship of 
public transportation networks to the 


Financial Planning 


What are the capital requirements 
land 
building 
equipment 
inventory 
working capital 


What are the sources of capital? 
@ bank loans 

@ SBA 

@ other public lenders 
® credit unions 

®@ finance companies 
@ supplier credit 

@ marketable debt instruments 
® owners equity investment 


What are the projected sales for the first three 
years? 


What are the projected operating expenses? 
What is the project profit? 

How much is the debt service and cash flow? 
Are there special tax considerations ? 

Where ts the breakeven point? 

What will be the return on the invested equity? 


How will protits be distributed? 


What happens if projections do not materialize? 
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shopping corridor is of critical 
importance. Many times the lack of 
cleanliness and generally shoddy 
appearance will give the impression of 
crime, even if such crime does not 
actually exist. This market analysis can 
help to identify the particular factors 
which divert potential customers from the 
neighborhood commercial area, and with 
this knowledge the programmatic 
responses can be structured. 


As can be seen, the important 
consideration in conducting a market 
study is to do it from the business 
development point of view. That is, to 
study those aspects of the market which 
affect sales along the street, with the idea 
of using the study to directly improve the 
way business is conducted. Too many 
market studies are simply expensive 
reaggregations of irrelevant data which 
ultimately gather dust and serve no useful 
purpose in program terms. 


Financing Business Development 


In addition to the market considerations, 
the other important programmatic 
element for individual businesses in a 
revitalization program is finance. 
Inability of businesses to expand, 
upgrade, or remain competitive is often 
directly related to an inability to obtain 
financing. Making available financing on 
reasonable terms can often be the most 
important single element in stimulating 
business expansions or new business 
development. 


There is now a wide range of special 
financing vehicles, mechanisms, and 
incentives from various Federal, State 
and local sources. Each of these has 
special conditions and criteria which can 
focus on certain types of financing 
problems typically encountered, but no 
one financing mechanism can apply to the 
full range of business financing problems. 
Therefore, a financial incentive program 
must draw on a variety of mechanisms to 
be fully effective. 


The Small Business Administration 502 
(Local Development Corporation) 
program, is an excellent vehicle for 
financing building, equipment or 
improvements in the range of $50,000 to 
$500,000. Nevertheless, in a commercial 
area undergoing comprehensive 
revitalization this program is of no use 
whatsoever in 80 — 90 percent of the 
financing problems. The program is of no 
use where inventory or working capital is 
needed. The procedures make it 
essentially useless for financing relatively 
small improvement projects. 


Financing under this program is only 
available to business owners, not property 
owners, and can only finance the 
purchase of a building by a business 
owner when he occupies more than half 
of the space himself. This poses a serious 
limitation in areas where stores occupy 
the lower level of residential buildings. 
However, once the HUD 312 program 
becomes fully functional again, there will 
be a program for dealing with renovation 
of mixed use properties, regardless of 
whether the improvements are undertaken 
by property owners or occupants. 


Sources of Funding 


Probably the one problem which is most 
prevalent in revitalization programs is the 
need for relatively small amounts of 
financing for a large number of stores. 
These financings would provide funds for 
modest physical improvements and 
possibly some inventory upgrading for 
the bulk of the stores in a commercial 


area. Without this, there is little chance of 


causing significant transformation in an 
entire area. 


There are no Federal programs structured 
to operate in this way. However, many 
localities are creating their own financing 
mechanisms either through direct local 
funds or in cooperation with banks. The 
source of the local funds is usually the 
Community Development Block Grant 
Program. An additional feature often 


present is a method for providing below- 
market interest rates partial rebates on 
improvements, as other cost saving 
incentives. 


Other financing mechanisms or programs 
of use in revitalization programs are the 
SBA 7A guarantees for general purpose 
financing, industrial development 
revenue bonds for larger fixed asset 
financings, Small Business Investment 
Corporations as a possible mechanism for 
administering a local investment fund, or 
loan guarantees through the Farmers 
Home Administration for programs in 
small towns. 


Business Planning and Financial 
Packaging 


Most business failures can be linked to 
inadequate business planning. Failure to 
deal effectively with one or more of the 
critical variables facing the business can 
cause failure of the overall business. 
When developing a financing package tor 
a business it is usually advisable to review 
the overall business operation to 
determine if the financial need is not 
simply a reflection of a more basic 
operational problem. To refinance a 
business suffering losses without treating 
the source of those losses will usually 
guarantee that the new money will be lost 
along with the old. 


A business plan will consider the three 
broad areas of activity facing any 
business — the market, the operation, and 
the finance. \t is important to consider the 
three areas together to insure that the plan 
for each activity is consistent with the 
others, that all of the important variables 
have been considered, that the goals and 
plans are realistic, and that there are 
operational alternatives in the event of 
unforeseen problems. 


A financial package is simply a business 
plan which is oriented toward the 
financial aspects of the business. A 
financial package, in addition to 
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consideration of market and operations, 
should contain the following financial 
information: 

Capital Requirements and Sources — A 
statement of the amount of financing 
required, the uses to which this will be 
put, and the sources from which it is 
expected to come. 

Financial History and Projections —Past 
financial history (for existing businesses) 
as taken from balance sheets and opera- 
tions, and projections of the financial 
future reflecting changes which are likely 
to result from the new financing. 
Personal Financial Condition — The 
financial history and standing of the prin- 
cipal operator or operators in 

the business. 


If within a neighborhood revitalization 
program there is a financial packaging 
component, it is essential that the 
packages developed are honest reflections 
of the businessman's idea and not simply 
creations of the packager. The role of the 
packager is to guide the businessman to 
the formulation of a consistent and 
achievable plan. 


Since the plan will be presented to a 
lender, it is important to make a request 
that is within the realm of consideration 
by the lender. The following is a list of 
some guidelines and pointers which hold 
true for most lenders and should be 
considered when developing a package. 
@ The primary consideration will be 
whether the business idea makes sense 
and appears to have a reasonable chance 
for success. 

@ Lenders pay particular attention to the 
capability and commitment of the 
borrower. Previous experience, 
preferably in management of a similar 
type of business, is usually a prerequisite 
for a business loan. Commitment is also 
gauged according to an individual's 
personal investment in the business. 

@ The lender will be concerned with the 
security and safety of his investment. The 
primary source of security is the income 
generated by the venture. The package 


must demonstrate that there is sufficient 
income to pay all expenses, including 
repayment of the loan. There must also be 
security in the case of default. In this 
regard, use of the 90 percent SBA 
guarantee will be required in most cases. 
The lender and SBA may require the 
borrower to place his personal property at 
risk as additional collateral against the 
loan. 

@ The lender is normally not concerned 
with job creation or social goals, and 
emphasis on these aspects of the 
development are of little use. 

@ Bankers do not normally seek out small 
business loans. It becomes a matter of 
convincing the lender to participate by 
explaining clearly and intelligently the 
business idea, how it will be developed 
and its potential for success. 


Conclusion 


Public sector participation in business 
development is a recent phenomenon in 
the economy of this country. The 
responsibility for such action has fallen to 
planners and community development 
specialists who have little or no 
experience in business operations. 


To achieve success in these activities the 
public sector technicians must learn to 
think and act like businessmen. The 
program developers need to be able to 
identify income generating opportunities 
and cause someone, usually a private 
sector person, to respond to those 
opportunities. This is a new role for 
community development personnel, but a 
role which offers unique opportunities to 
provide long term benefits to residents of 
the city and effect significant changes in 
the overall structure of the urban 
neighborhood economy. 


Mr. Nathanson is Vice President of the 
National Urban Development Services 
Corporation, 1211 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W.., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


Commercial 
Redlining 


by Ted R. Miller, Ph.D. and Robert G. 
Bruce, Ph.D. 


Much has been written on the subject of 
redlining, but almost all available 
material focuses solely on questions 
related to residential properties. 
Commercial establishments also are 
affected by redlining in the credit and 
insurance markets. This article discusses 
some of the basics of commercial 
redlining as we perceive them. We define 
commercial redlining as the denial of 
credit or insurance, or the offer of credit 
or insurance on terms more stringent than 
those generally prevailing, to commercial 
establishments that meet usual and 
customary standards of creditworthiness 
or insurability. Although economically 
viable, such establishments are 
improperly perceived as risky by the 
lender because of their geographic 
location. 


Credit Redlining 


In commercial redlining, factors 
associated with older urban 
neighborhoods (such as income level or 
racial composition of the surrounding 
population, crime and infrastructure 
condition) negatively influence the 
decision to lend without due 
consideration of the viability of the firm 
and its ability, independent of its 
location, to repay the loan. Some of the 
loan conditions included in more stringent 
terms include: unusually high interest 
rates, loan fees or processing costs, short 
maturity or a low loan to project cost 
ratio, and other excessive requirements 
such as outside collateral or personal 
signatures. 


In the home mortgage market, there are 
two basic lending criteria: adequate 
security on the loan and the buyer’s 
ability to afford the loan. Furthermore, 
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there is relatively little variation in the 
duration of residential mortgage loans. 
For these reasons, residential redlining is 
easier to detect and monitor than 
commercial redlining. 


Causes 


Commercial lenders must consider a 
variety of loan proposals. These range 
from long term loans for acquisition or 
expansion of physical plant to factoring 
loans to maintain liquidity while 
collecting accounts payable. Loan 
duration and terms vary, so it’s more 
difficult to detect if discrimination 
occurs. Further clouding the issue is the 
relevance of a diversity of factors to a 
commercial lending decision. It requires 
sophistication to assess ability to repay 
and the liquidation value of assets. 
Consequently, commercial loan packages 
are complex. They rely heavily on 
narrative sections and judgmental 
requests by the loan officer. Since the 
application process is costly, it also tends 
to rely on informal prescreening. Thus, the 
system is difficult to monitor or regulate 
and can be easily abused. 

Further, redlining can be practiced 
covertly by repeated requests for further 
information, deliberate delays in 
processing the information that is 
received, and in-depth checking of 
marginally relevant facts. Eventually, the 
applicant gives up or the business 
opportunity is lost. To make matters 
worse, most States don’t even require the 
lender to give a reason for rejecting a 
commercial loan application. Even if they 
did, it’s easy to covertly redline by using 
marginal problems as the reason for a 
loan rejection or the establishment of 
unusually stringent loan terms. The profit 
picture and the market may be fine and 
assets sufficiently liquid, but there might 
be probiems with the management 
systems, management capabilities, or the 
market stability. 


A related problem is the greater cost of 
the loan assessment process in inner-city 
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areas. The lender may not be able to 
recover this additional cost. Even if he 
can, recovery may lead to a loan 
origination fee or interest rate that is not 
competitive with the fees charged by 
lenders that only operate in *‘clearly 
safe’’ neighborhoods. Consequently, the 
lender would obtain fewer minimal risk 
loans and increase the overall level of risk 
in its portfolio. 


It’s important to recognize that lenders’ 
perceptions of safe areas are often wrong. 
An individual business may have more 
competitive pressure, and thus higher 
risk, in a rapidly growing area than ina 
relatively stable area. The inner-city 
neighborhood is, actually, more likely to 
change than other neighborhoods, but this 
does not necessarily imply a higher 
business failure rate. Some risks are so 
great that lenders are justified in avoiding 
them. Many other risks are avoided 
unjustly, but covertly. Thus, private 
sector affirmative action plans and 
government intervention are necessary to 
assure adequate access to capital in the 
inner city. 


Intervention Strategies 


This section defines possible intervention 
strategies. One type of strategy is risk 
reduction. This strategy involves 
different programs to reduce the risk of 
lending in an area by encouraging local 
business development and commercial 
reinvestment. For example, the 
government (as in Portland, Oregon) or a 
consortium of banks (as in Philadelphia) 
may offer management and technical 
assistance to businesses in the area, or it 
may pay for public improvements to the 
infrastructure (as in Providence). Such 
risk reduction strategies are discussed 
extensively elsewhere in this issue. 


A second type of strategy is risk sharing. 
To share risk, the Federal government 
operates loan warranty programs through 
the Small Business Administration and 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion. Risk assumption strategies are 
closely related to risk sharing strategies. 
The distinction is that risk assumption 
involves direct government lending rather 
than just a guaranty. Again, both SBA 
and EDA operate risk assumption 
programs, as does HUD through its 
Section 312 rehabilitation loan program. 
Federal risk sharing and assumption play 
a relatively small role in commercial 
markets. We estimate that they are used 
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in less than three percent of all 
commercial loans of more than three 
years duration. In contrast, such 
mechanisms as the Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration, 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
and Government National Mortgage 
Association are used in over 30 percent of 
all residential loans. 


Increasingly, local governments and 
consortiums of banks operate affirmative 
lending and commercial risk sharing and 
assumption programs. Most are funded 
with FDA Title IX grants, Community 
Development Block Grants, municipal 
bonds, advance funds drawdowns, 
foundation grants, or a pool of private 
bank funds. Some cities (for example, 
Baltimore and Gloucester, Mass.) have 
set up revolving loan pools. Others offer 
loan guarantees, such as Hartford. The 
widely documented Neighborhood 
Housing Services model developed by the 
Urban Reinvestment Task Force can also 
be adopted to include commercial loans, 
as it was in Philadelphia. (See article in 
this issue of Challenge!) In Denver, 
participating banks fund a central loan 
packaging/risk assessment operation 
which identifies qualified applicants in 
“‘risky’’ areas and assigns loans to them 
on a predetermined basis. 


Often, cities have established a reserve 
default fund. This fund is created by a 
lump-sum deposit to cover any losses. 
The effect is similar to a guaranty. 
However, the fund protects a portfolio of 
loans rather than working on a loan-by- 
loan basis. Thus, it involves a much 
smaller contingent liability for the local 
government. Milwaukee, for example, 
maintains a minimum balance equal to ten 
percent of the outstanding amount of 
loans made through the program. 


Another local risk sharing program is the 
interest rate subsidy. This program 
operates in three ways. In one instance, a 
commercial loan is made by a 
participating bank with a subordinated 


companion loan from the city. The city’s 
loan is made in an amount which will 
bring the effective interest rate yield of 
the combined loans down to a target 
interest rate (6.5 percent in Portland, 
Oregon for example). This program 
reduces both the amount of money the 
bank must supply and the monthly 
payment the borrower must make. Ina 
second program, a special interest- 
bearing account is established by the city. 


The bank is authorized to take a portion of 


each month’s interest payment from the 
interest generated by the account. In the 
third program, the city pays a lump sum 
equal to the current value of the interest 
subsidization at the loan closing. 
Pittsburgh operates this program with a 
$10,000 maximum subsidy payment and 
a three percent interest target. 


A final local risk assumption strategy is 
the establishment of a Minority Enterprise 
Small Business Investment Company to 
provide equity capital, as has been done 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. The SBIC 
funds can be leveraged by as much as 
four-to-one with SBA funds. 


Finally, there are risk compensation 
strategies. The most common strategy Is 
conducted by city governments that 
deposit city funds only in banks that have 
good lending records in target lending 


areas. 


Incentive grants are also helpful. Many 
small businesses cannot apply for a loan 
because they do not keep adequate 
records, or they fail to generate the cash 
flow necessary to qualify. In such cases, 
the offer of a $1,000 to $2,000 matching 
grant will often motivate the merchant to 
conduct a self-financed business 
rehabilitation or expansion effort. Such 
grants may not require city funds. 
Milwaukee, for example, obtained State 
development department funds to make 
architectural services available to 
merchants who wanted to improve their 
properties. 


Insurance Redlining 


The most concretely documented form of 
commercial redlining is insurance 
redlining. A recent HUD survey* 
revealed that over 20 percent of the 
businesses in Detroit and Los Angeles 
and 40 percent in New York relied on 
government anti-redlining programs for 
property insurance protection against fire, 
theft or liability. There are two types of 
anti-redlining programs: The Federal 
government sells insurance against 
robbery and burglary in 22 States, Puerto 
Rico and the District of Columbia through 
the Federal Crime Insurance program. 
Twenty-six States, Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia offer at least fire, 
vandalism and malicious mischief 
insurance through a federally regulated 
FAIR plan or Basic Property Insurance 
plan. Studies have shown that business 
owners are often unaware of the 
availability and complementary nature of 
these programs which potentially offer a 
relatively affordable insurance 
alternative. 


Many would identify redlining, in all its 
forms, as the pivotal factor in the pattern 
of neighborhood decline and 
revitalization. The lack of credit to 
commercial areas and the problems of 
inadequate insurance go hand in hand. 


Lending institutions generally require 
adequate insurance coverage as a 
prerequisite for the provision of services 
such as: purchase and rehabilitation 
loans, short term inventory financing and 
the extension of credit card services to 
local businesses and their customers. 
Similarly, insurance coverage may be 
denied if a business is not well- 
maintained and viable — conditions which 
often are a function of sufficient capital. 


*T. Miller and W. Bretz, National 
Institute for Advanced Studies, /nsurance 
Availability and Use in Four Cities, HUD 
Contract No. H-2841, January 23, 1978. 
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Commercial 
Revitalization. . . 
Four Case Studies 


In the words of the President's National 
Advisory Panel on Insurance in Riot 
Aftected Areas, ‘Without insurance, 
buildings are left to deteriorate; services, 
goods and jobs diminish. Efforts to 
rebuild our Nation’s inner cities cannot 
move forward. Communities without 
insurance are communities without 
hope.” 


Without financial credit, an area cannot 
survive. There is no available financing 
for the restoration, maintenance or 
expansion of local businesses. New 
businesses cannot acquire financing to 
locate in the area and aging entrepreneurs 
do not have the opportunity to sell 
businesses to younger individuals who 
may want to work and invest in the area. 


In response to redlining, community 
groups across the country have begun to 
act, working vigorously to halt 
discriminatory lending practices and 
encourage private reinvestment. Often the 
issue of reinvestment is the key to and 
foundation of neighborhood revitalization 
efforts. 


Neighborhood organizations have worked 
with banks and local government to create 
affirmative lending programs. The 
passage of the Community Reinvestment 
Act and a greater public awareness of 
redlining practices have encouraged 
lenders to be more sensitive to 
community credit needs. Some local 
financial institutions such as the South 
Shore National Bank in Chicago have 
worked with community groups to 
develop innovative, affirmative lending 
strategies that work to restore the supply 
of credit to low- and moderate-income 
communities. Gradually, in 
neighborhoods where reinvestment has 
begun, community confidence is 
returning, and with it, a better prognosis 
for the inner city. 


Miller and Bruce are researchers at the 
Granville Corp., a minority owned and 
operated research firm in Wash., D.C. 


by Tracy Miller and Bryan Shuler 


The process and programs for commercial 
revitalization are as diverse as the Nation's 
neighborhoods. This article is designed to 
describe four neighborhood commercial 
revitalization programs conducted in four 
very different neighborhoods across the 
country. The experience of these programs 
demonstrates that sensitivity to specific 
neighborhood needs must be matched by 
an awareness of a more general frame- 
work and formula for successful revitali- 
zation at the neighborhood level. 


Admittedly, these four programs are 
among the most successful programs that 
have been conducted; they represent 
exceptional rather than typical 
revitalization efforts. A special 
combination of resources — staff 
assistance, technical expertise, 
neighborhood commitment, funding 
sources and cooperation — came together 
in these programs. 


While assisted by full-time professional 
staff today, these programs all began with 
the activity of a group of concerned 
residents and merchants. Neighborhood 
participants initiated the efforts and 
remain the backbone of ongoing 
programs. These case studies suggest 
various possibilities for neighborhood 
commercial revitalization in those 
communities where neighborhood 
concern and local resources can be 
effectively mobilized and directed. 
Wakefield-Williamsbridge Merchants 
Association, Inc. 

The members of the Wakefield/ 
Williamsbridge Merchants Association 
Inc., now in the process of planning a 


comprehensive revitalization strategy, 
have operated in their Bronx 
neighborhood for five years. Working 
with New York City staff and other 
community organizations over the past 
two years, the Association has increased 
both its resources and capacity to execute 
commercial revitalization activities and 
promote the viability of area business. 


In 1973, angered and frustrated by 
prolonged street construction during the 
Christmas shopping season that impeded 
the flow of traffic on White Plains Road, 
merchants on the strip organized to present 
a collective protest to the city. Encouraged 
by the leadership of a branch bank 
manager and other local merchants, they 
formed the Wakefield/Williamsbridge 
Merchants Association, Inc., Once 
organized, rather than respond only to the 
construction crisis, the merchants decided 
to develop programs to address the signs 
of incipient decline in the neighbor- 

hood — the increase of crime, littered 
streets and physical deterioration. 


The Association, only 20 members at that 
time, began to contact city officials and 
conduct collective promotional activities. 
Through the local police precinct, the 
Association learned of the availability of 
matching funds from the city for buddy 
buzzer alarm systems. The Association 
qualified to participate in the program; and 
32 merchants contributed to have the 
systems installed. 


In spring of 1976, the New York City 
Commission on Human Rights opened a 
Neighborhood Stabilization Office in the 
Wakefield/Williamsbridge area. The 
Stabilization Program, designed to halt 
decline and stabilize city neighborhoods 
undergoing racial transition, provided 
staff time and technical assistance to the 
Wakefield/Williamsbridge Association. 
The stabilization staff saw the Association 
as the key to commercial revitalization 
efforts on White Plains Road. To broaden 
this neighborhood base, the staff 
organized and conducted a membership 
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drive. For purpose of the drive, White 
Plains Road was divided into six sections. 
The Director of the Stabilization Office, 
accompanied by a merchant from each 
section, went door-to-door on those blocks 
to explain the benefit of the Association 
for each merchant and encourage the 
merchant to contribute both membership 
dues and his/her support. As a result of the 
drive, membership increased to include 
approximately 70 merchants. One of the 
Association’s first triumphs was the 
change of parking meter times on White 
Plains Road. Dissatisfied with the 30- 
minute meters that discouraged shoppers 
from driving tc the area, Association 
members conducted a survey of merchant 
opinion and presented those results to the 
Traffic Department. City officials then 
agreed to change the meter times. 


Next the Association undertook a series 
of promotional events to generate sales 
and increase the visibility of the 
Association. In June 1976, the 
Association held a week-long sale in 
conjunction with its annual Father's Day 
parade and festival. Community, church 
and youth organizations participated in the 
parade. The Association and the 
Williamsbridge Federation, a federation 
of 27 neighborhood-based organizations, 
now publish a joint newsletter of 
neighborhood events and issues. The 
Stabilization staff has encouraged joint 
merchant-resident programs and urged 
merchants to be responsive to 
neighborhood causes and organizations. 


After two to three years of experience 
conducting short term projects that 
established the visibility and credibility of 
Association efforts, the merchants began 
to think about long-term, comprehensive 
revitalization plans. Building on past 
successes, the Association contacted New 
York City Local Planning Board to lay the 
groundwork for the development of a more 
comprehensive strategy. The Association 
and the Williamsbridge Federation worked 
to revive the Economic Development 


Committee of the Local Planning Board to 
serve as a mechanism for revitalization 
planning and coordination with city 
programs. 


Stabilization staff, with the help of 
university students, surveyed shoppers in 
the area to determine marketing and 
technical assistance needs. The shopper 
survey identified the lack of certain retail 
services and the problems with local 
shopping facilities. In the future, a 
marketing analysis and merchant survey 
will also be conducted. 


The Association is now in the process of 
forming a Local Development Corporation 
(LDC) to serve as a conduit for SBA 
loans and larger revitalization monies. 
The 25 members of the corporation board 
will include merchant, neighborhood, 
bank and city representatives. 


Currently, the Association is developing 
its first major program — the renovation of 
two model blocks. As a demonstration 
program, the model blocks will be both a 
visible sign in the community and tangible 
evidence of merchant ability and 
willingness to participate in substantial 
programs. The architectural design for the 
two-block improvement includes plans for 
bus shelters, uniform commercial signs, 
new crosswalks, streetlights and other 
cosmetic improvements. The blocks with 
the greatest retail activity and anchor 
stores were selected to participate in the 
model program. The cost of the renovation 
will be paid by contributions from the 
merchants, commercial landlords, banks, 
chain stores and public funds. It is hoped 
that the model blocks will encourage other 
area merchants to reinvest and renovate 
their store fronts. 


With the assistance of stabilization staff, 
the Association has applied for CETA 
workers and hopes to receive Community 
Development monies to begin their 
comprehensive program. The 
conymitment of White Plains Road 
merchants, the support of other 


neighborhood groups and the expertise 
and energy of stabilization staff during the 
past two to three years have all laid the 
foundation for a comprehensive 
neighborhood-based commercial 
revitalization strategy on White Plains 
Road. 


Center for Economic Development and 
Business Assistance, Inc. 


The Center for Economic Development 
and Business Assistance, Inc. (CEDBA) 
serves the communities of Tucson, 
Arizona through programmatic technical 
assistance to meet the residential and 
commercial needs of Tucson's low/ 
moderate income neighborhoods. 
Established in 1972 as a private, nonprofit 
organization dedicated to improving the 
quality of life in Tucson neighborhoods 
through economic development, CEDBA 
works closely with the city government as 
an advocate of the target area residents and 
small business people. 


CEDBA’s program efforts focus in the 
Central/Southwest area of Tucson. The 
target area is comprised of diverse ethnic 
minorities including Blacks, Chicanos and 
American Indian populations. 


Central Southwest Tucson is faced with 
problems of poor housing, high 
unemployment, a lack of social services 
and inadequate commercial development. 
Approximately 30 percent of the area’s 
families exist on incomes below the 
poveriy level. 


CEDBA began in 1972 as an organization 
designed and coordinated primarily by a 
group of community people from Central 
Southwest Tucson who wanted to promote 
economic development and improve the 
delivery of social services to their 
neighborhoods. A Citizen’s Task Force 
was formed to conduct an economic 
development project. Funds for the project 
were obtained from HUD through the City 
of Tucson’s Model Cities Program. 
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The same year, the Task Force was 
incorporated as a private, nonprofit 
organization. Since that time, CEDBA has 
been governed by a 20-member Board of 
Directors that includes professionals, 
neighborhood residents, business people 
and representatives from the local 
government. 


Among the numerous neighborhood 
programs that were organized to obtain 
Model Cities Funding in the early 70's, 
CEDBA is one of the few active in Tucson 
today. The survival and success of the 
Center, can be attributed to CEDBA’s 
ongoing relationship with the City of 
Tucson and its capacity to develop into a 
self-sufficient revitalization program. In 
1975 when the Model Cities funding 
ended and many community programs 
became inoperative, CEDBA, in 
coordination with the city, devised a three- 
year self-sufficiency plan. Through the 
management of a Loan Development 
Fund, CEDBA was able to define a 
mechanism for ongoing participation in 
city programs. The Loan Fund was a 
vehicle to provide direct and participation 
loans to small businesses. Since the 
creation of the Loan Fund, CEDBA has 
made 38 loans to disadvantaged residents 
and merchants who were unable to secure 
conventional financing. After making a 
loan, CEDBA continues to work with 
business people to maximize the use of the 
loan monies and insure loan repayment. 


In 1976 CEDBA extended its financial 
assistance to local small businesses by 
establishing a Loan Guarantee Program. 
In conjunction with a local bank, CEDBA 
guarantees up to 50 percent of a loan or 
$25,000. This program leverages two 
dollars of private monies for each dollar of 
public money available as guarantee. 


CEDBA has also provided more than 900 
small busine*ses with management and 
technical assistance. To increase the 
management skills of neighborhood-based 
businesses, CEDBA sponsors workshops 
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and training sessions that provide 
information in such areas as accounting, 
financing and insurance. 


Although CEDBA’s primary objective is 
economic development through the 
stimulation of small businesses, CEDBA 
has always seen its role in an even broader 
context: the improvement of 
neighborhood life for Central Southwest 
Tucson residents. CEDBA has worked to 
leverage monies and provide technical 
assistance to meet a wide range of 
community needs including health, 
energy, housing services and property 
management. By extending staff time and 
expertise, CEDBA supports the efforts of 
local self-help neighborhood 
organizations. 


One example of CEDBA’s support to self- 
help projects is its involvement with solar 
energy. In 1975-76, CEDBA received a 
contract from the city to promote 
alternative energy projects through a series 
of community workshops. In June of 
1976, CEDBA sponsored the city’s first 
solar energy fair. Energy experts, 
university representatives and community 
members participated in the event. Forty 
local residents displayed solar models and 
provided information to the approximately 
25,000 people that attended. As a result of 
the publicity and success of the fair, 
CEDBA obtained a $2,500 grant from the 
National Center for Appropriate 
Technology (NCAT) to research and 
develop low-cost hot water heaters. 


Another example of CEDBA’s 
neighborhood involvement, is its response 
to the need for construction of a mental 
health center. In the target area of Central/ 
Southwest Tucson, only one mental health 
facility, La Frontera, exists to serve the 
entire population of 168,000. 


With special programs for the poor, 
elderly, and young, La Frontera provides 
the only counseling and support services 
available to meet the needs of the low/ 
moderate income families in the 


surrounding neighborhoods. Now 
operating in 8,000 sq. ft. of space, La 
Frontera needs a 20,000 sq. ft. facility to 
adequately serve its patients. 


After a site visit to the facility, the State 
Department of Behavioral Sciences 
decided to withdraw funding support if the 
overcrowding at La Frontera is not 
corrected. CEDBA, working closely with 
La Frontera staff. responded to the 
problem by developing a plan for the 
construction of a new facility to house La 
Frontera. The construction of the facility 
will greatly improve needed health service 
and promote economic development 
through job creation and ongoing 
employment opportunities. 


CEDBA also has other plans for future 
activity. With a grant from the Office of 
Neighborhood Development at HUD, 
CEDBA will conduct a feasibility study, 
design strategies for special impact areas 
in Central Southwest Tucson, and share its 
expertise with other neighborhood 
development organizations in the area 
through on-site technical assistance. 


Asian-American Institute for Assistance 
to Neighborhoods (Asian, Inc.) 


The Asian-American Institute for 
Assistance to Neighborhoods (ASIAN, 
Inc.) is a nonprofit neighborhood 
development organization engaged in 
community planning and the provision of 
technical assistance to Asian-American 
small businesses in the San Francisco area. 
The major program activity of ASIAN, 
Inc. over the last six years has been to 
assist Asian-owned businesses in 
obtaining capital and securing 
construction, manufacturing and service 
contracts. 


Representatives from the Chinese, 
Filipino and Japanese communities sit on 
Asian, Inc.’s Board of Directors. Since its 
establishment seven years ago, the 
Institute has developed a diversified 
source for its operating and program 
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funds. Grants trom the Federal, State and 
local governments as well as private 
contributions serve as Asian, Inc.'s 
funding base. 


ASIAN, Inc. was incorporated in March 
1971 to assist Asian-American 
communities, organizations and 
businesses in developing economic, 
physical improvement and social 
programs. The Institute's programs 
include: The dissemination of information 
related to Asian-Americans; the 
development of model programs suitable 


- San Francisco, California. 
businesses like these by providing technical assistance in management, finance and 
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ASIAN, Inc. assists small 


ASTAN, Inc. also helps these businesses secure financing from SBA and 


for the targeted population; and assistance 


in drafting proposals and obtaining 
financing for economic development. 


Since an initial contract of $150,000 from 
the Office of Minority Business Enterprise 
(OMBE) in 1972, ASIAN, Inc. has been 
contracted to provide technical and 
Management assistance to potential and 
existing Asian-American business people 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. In many 
cases, the Institute provides this assistance 
by integrating the private funds of the 
small-business person with Small 





Business Administration guaranteed 
commercial and direct loans and 
Economic Development Administration 
funds. In 1977, Asian, Inc. worked with 
273 business people and packaged 90 
loans, totaling $9 million. These loan 
packaging activities were instrumental in 
maintaining and expanding many of the 
small businesses in the Chinatown and 
Richmond districts. 


An example of the role of Asian, Inc. in 
retaining area businesses is demonstrated 
by the Institute's assistance to Azumaya. 
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Azumaya, Inc., a bean cake factory that 
employs approximately 50 residents of the 
Chinatown and Richmond districts, was 
considering moving out of the county to 
expand its present facilities. By 
packaging a $1.6 million loan through the 
SBA 502 program, Asian, Inc. was able to 
convince Azumaya to remain in the 
Chinatown area. The City of San 
Francisco put up $47,000 in front money 
for the project which was matched by 
$113,000 from the factory owner. 
ASIAN, Inc. was successful in securing 
the balance of the loan from the Small 
Business Administration and local banks. 
This activity not only prevented the 
unemployment of 50 area residents, but 
also provided 30 additional job 
opportunities in the expanded facility. 


In addition to its loan packaging activities, 
Asian, Inc. works to improve the overall 
commercial environment of the 
Chinatown area and increase the 


employment opportunities for members of 


the Asian community. Asian, Inc. 
encourages and supports the efforts of 
Asian Americans to participate in 
industries and businesses that have not 
traditionally included them. As part of its 
strategy to create employment 
opportunities, the Institute conducts 
research to develop affirmative action 
programs for Asians. The Institute also 
seeks to improve the delivery of city 
services to the Asian community. 


Asian, Inc. was instrumental in 
establishing the Asian Neighborhood 
Design, a nonprofit, CETA-funded 
organization. The Asian Neighborhood 
Design provides architectural drawings, 
construction and repair work to other 
nonprofit organizations, such as 
neighborhood groups and churches, for 
rehabilitation and beautification projects. 
Rehabilitation work is performed by the 
low-income and minority youth of the 
neighborhood who are able to learn from 
this experience and later participate in a 


trade apprenticeship program with private 
industry. 


Activity conducted by these CETA 
workers includes the rehabilitation of 
buildings in communities which serve the 
Asian population. These buildings have 
been later utilized to house a variety of 
neighborhood services including a 
recreation center for the elderly and a 
manpower training development center. 
The Asian, Inc. staff continues to serve as 
a fiscal agent for the Asian Neighborhood 
Design and provides technical assistance 
in proposal writing and the identification 
of funding sources. 


Black Economic Union 


In the late 1960's Jim Brown, former all- 
pro with the Cleveland Browns 


professional football team, called on black 
athletes across the country to assist local 
minority business owners. As a direct 
result of this plea, the National Negro 
Economic Industrial Union was 
established in various U.S. cities. In 
Kansas City, members of the Kansas City 
Chiefs organized a regional office of this 
national economic union. In 1970, the 
organization's name was changed to the 
Black Economic Union (BEU) when 
regional offices of the National Negro 
Economic Industrial Union began to 
disband. At this time, BEU broadened its 
scope of work to include both business and 
economic development activities. 


The Black Economic Union concentrates 
its efforts ina 600-acre planning site which 
encompasses the Downtown East 
Planning Area, a section of Kansas City. 
Ninety-eight percent of the area's 
population is black, and 12 percent are 65 
years or older. Incomes range from $2,333 
to $7,115. 


The Black Economic Union was organized 
initially with limited financial resources. 
Office space was donated by a private 
business firm in the city. BEU received 
its first grant award from the Kansas City 


Association of Trusts and Foundations to 
prepare an Overall Economic 
Development Program for a designated 
Special Impact Area community and its 
residents. Since December 1970 when 
BEU worked with the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Kansas City to 
acquire EDA designation for this Special 
Impact Area, BEU has greatly increased 
the scope of its capacities and goals. 


The Black Economic Union is now a 
nonprofit local development corporation 
with an annual budget of over $500,000. 
In addition to its initial commitment to 
provide assistance to minority and low- 
income businesses, BEU seeks to improve 
the total environment in the target 
community. 


BEU works to revitalize the commercial 
centers of Kansas City neighborhoods by 
analyzing business needs and potential and 
developing programs to meet those needs. 
Through five offices located in Kansas 
City neighborhoods, BEU provides 
assistance in a wide range of business- 
related areas: loan packaging, technical 
assistance, commercial retention and 
expansion, job training and employment 
and overall city-wide economic 
development planning. The BEU staffs, in 
each of the five offices, extend their 
technical expertise to area businesses and 
often serve as advocates of neighborhood 
needs and concerns. BEU also offers 
management training and counseling 
through a Business Institute Training 
Center. Established and operated by BEU, 
the Center provides basic small business 
Management training, seminars and 
workshops. 


Although BEU is a citywide 
organization, it works directly with 
neighborhood-based organizations. BEU 
involvement was critical to the efforts of 
the 18th and Vine Commercial 
Revitalization project. The 18th and Vine 
Commercial Revitalization Committee, a 
group of 24 commercial property owners 
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mini-industrial complex, which also houses a dress manufacturer, an electrical 
contractor and various other commercial enterprises. 


and businessmen, received ongoing 
technical and organizing assistance from 


BEU. 


Eighteenth and Vine committee members 
requested that BEU conduct a needs 
assessment analysis, compile a list of 
available lease space, and conduct a study 
of the condition of the properties in the 
18th and Vine area. BEU’s Small Business 


Development staff provided loan 
packaging assistance to area businesses. It 
was decided that before owners could 
begin extensive improvements, a land-use 
plan should be conducted. A preliminary 
planning report, “‘From Yesterday Comes 
Tomorrow — Phase Two,”” prepared by 
BEU with consultant assistance, was used 
as a planning and promotional tool to 


encourage the development of commercial 
revitalization projects and to stimulate 
reinvestment. The report details historic 
background information on the area, 
presents area demographic characteristics, 
outlines the commercial development 
potential of the area and lists the types of 
financing tools available for use in 
development projects. 


A specific project within the | 8th and Vine 
area in which the Black Economic Union 
is directly involved is the Mutual 
Musicians Foundation, Inc. Rooted in the 


jazz and entertainment experience of the 


black community in Kansas City, the 
Mutual Musicians Foundation has a 
special historic and cultural significance. 
BEU assisted the foundation with its plans 
for the acquisition of a vacant city-owned 
facility which is to be used as a Center for 
the Performing Arts. BEU also helped the 
foundation obtain a $13,000 planning 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts (NEA). The grant will be used for 
planning, architectural and engineering 
services, and will also provide the salary 
of a project manager for the proposed 
Center. 


As part of a plan to utilize incentive 
programs that were available to the Special 
Impact Area through EDA, the Black 
Economic Union applied for and obtained 
a $1,048,000 grant and $262,000 loan for 
construction of a mini-industrial complex 
within the target area. 


The mini-industrial complex consists of 
three buildings, | 1,200 square feet each, 
and includes a service center facility 
(which houses BEU’s administrative 
offices), the Business Institute Training 
Center, and multi-tenant light industrial 
lease area to serve as space for small 
businesses that can benefit from BEU 
services. Particular consideration has been 
given to minority businesses and those 
from within the Special Impact Area. 


BEU was recently awarded a contract from 
the Office of Neighborhood Development 
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to develop an areawide economic and 
residential development strategy and 
design a plan to effectively coordinate 
local and State resources with Black 
Economic Union programs. Under this 
contract, BEU will also extend its services 
to area businesses by assisting in the 
formation of an SBA 502 local 
development corporation. 


Conclusion 


The four proceeding case studies describe 
different programs in diverse 
neighborhoods. However, several 
common elements contributed to the 
success of all the programs. The 
participation of neighborhood residents 
and merchants insured that the programs 
would respond to the specific ethnic, 
social and economic needs in each 
community. In each of the programs, 
residents and merchants were able to 
identify issues of mutual concern and 
recognize the need to coordinate their 
efforts. Equally important were the 
support and active participation of city 
governments. In turn, the commitment 
and initial financial investment of 
neighborhood representatives and city 
officials were a key to leveraging Federal 
program monies and other private dollars. 
In some cases, the participation of lending 
institutions and the establishment of 
lending practices responsive to 
neighborhood programs and needs were 
also crucial components of the 
revitalization process. Lastly, it was not 
only the participation of these three 
groups, the neighborhood, public and 
private sectors, that contributed to the 
success of the programs, but also the 
ability of these groups to create an 
effective partnership and develop an 
innovative, systematic strategy to utilize 
local resources to address identified 
neighborhood problems and commercial 
needs. 


Once this kind of partnership is 
established, many potential resources 


exist in any community: local leadership, 
city programs, including the delivery of 
city services, community development 
funds, and other monies available from 
State and Federal resources. (See the 
catalog of Federal resources in this issue. ) 


In the Bronx, Tucson, San Francisco and 
Kansas City communities where these 
resources have been mobilized by an 
effective neighborhood-based 
organization, the result has been to make 
neighborhood commericial strips both 
more attractive and better able to compete 
with new malls in nearby suburban areas. 
When revitalized, these commercial strips 
provide improved services to community 
residents and contribute to the health and 
future of the surrounding neighborhood. 


Compiled and edited by Tracy Miller with 
assistance from Bryan Shuler. 


Commercial 
Reinvestment Task 
Force 


by John G. Heimann, Comptroller of the 
Currency 


The foundation of President Carter's 
urban policy is the creation of new part- 
nerships to address the problems of the 
cities. The partnerships must bridge the 
gulfs between the public and private sec- 
tors and between various segments of the 
Government in order to tap our national 
resources to meet urban needs. 


One partnership building initiative was 
the establishment of a Commercial Re- 
investment Task Force. The task force 
mission is to develop approaches to 
commercial revitalization modeled on the 
Neighborhood Housing Services (NHS) 
program of the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force. In announcing his policy in 
March, the President noted the success of 


NHS in stabilizing and strengthening resi- 
dential areas across the Nation by en- 
couraging partnership and cooperation at 
both the grass roots level and in Wash- 
ington. At the local level, NHS reflects 
cooperation among neighborhood resi- 
dents, the city government, and the pri- 
vate lending institutions. At the Federal 
level, it functions as an interagency pro- 
gram, combining the efforts of HUD and- 
the financial regulatory agencies. The 
NHS program was one of the first to aim 
at harnessing the resources of private 
financial institutions to meet urban hous- 
ing needs. 


The urban policy proposes to extend the 
NHS partnership process to neighborhood 
commercial revitalization by promoting 
increased lending by private financial 
institutions. Its vehicle is the Commercial 
Reinvestment Task Force, consisting of 
the major Federal agencies involved in 
either urban economic and business 
development or financial institution regu- 
lation. The task force’s members are the 
Secretaries of HUD, and Commerce; the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for the 
Economic Development Administration; 
the Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration; the Chairmen, respec- 
tively, of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
the Administrator of the National Credit 
Unions; the Comptroller of the Currency; 
and the Executive Director of the Neigh- 
borhood Reinvestment Corporation 
(formerly the Urban Reinvestment Task 
Force). The task force began meeting 
shortly after announcement of the urban 
policy. We decided to concentrate on a 
small number of pilot cities across the 
country, identifying ways to improve 
partnerships at the local level for com- 
mercial revitalization. A two-phase pro- 
gram has now been approved. 


In the first phase, cities and neighbor- 
hoods with commercial revitalization 
projects underway will be assisted in im- 
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proving the participation of private lend- 
ing institutions in the local partnership 
process. Member agencies were asked to 
recommend candidate projects for the 
Phase I program. The list was compiled 
and site visits were conducted Based on 
that review, the York Road area in Balti- 
more, Maryland and the St. Johns busi- 
ness district in Portland, Oregon were 
selected as the first phase pilot programs. 


Task force representatives are meeting 
with residents, lenders, city officials and 
the merchants in the target neighborhoods 
in those two cities. They will help local 
partners identify specific needs for 
financing by private institutions, and will 
encourage lending institutions to meet 
those needs by developing specific 
finance mechanisms and by coordinating 
the use of Federal programs. 


In the second phase, the task force will 
concentrate on cities where neighborhood 
commercial reinvestment projects have 
just begun. Relying on the experience of 
the task force agencies and on Phase | 
information, the Phase II program will 
attempt to create comprehensive models 
for commercial reinvestment. We are 
now reviewing cities for Phase II partici- 
pation and are conducting field visits. 


The objective of both program phases is 
to develop guidelines for a variety of 
cities and neighborhoods and to replicate 
successful projects. The emphasis will be 
to make the most of the unique reinvest- 
ment opportunities offered by different 
neighborhoods. 


Cooperation among the local level part- 
ners, combined with the commitment and 
expertise of the task force agencies will 
form the basis for a working model for 
neighborhood commercial revitalization. 
The task force will later evaluate its work 
in the cities, and recommend improve- 
ments in Federal and local programs and 
in private sector initiatives to increase 
their effectiveness in securing neighbor- 
hood commercial reinvestment. 


Interagency 
Commercial 
Revitalization 


by John Sower 


One of the results of President Carter’s 
Urban Policy Statement of March 27, 
1978 was an Interagency Agreement 
between HUD, SBA and EDA to increase 
coordination of Federal economic devel- 
opment programs at the local level. The 
first program to accomplish this was the 
Neighborhood Business Revitalization 
program that involves 25 pilot cities 
across the country. 


The program has two purposes: Industrial 
development to create jobs in cities and 
commercial revitalization in 
neighborhoods. 


The National Development Council is 
working with the three agencies to coordi- 
nate the program nationwide, and the 
National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs 
is working in 12 of the cities as part of an 
earlier pilot program. 


The program is managed by Robert 
Embry, Assistant Secretary at HUD, 
Robert Hall, Assistant Secretary at EDA, 
and Vernon Weaver, Administrator of 
SBA. 


Industrial Development 


The first thrust of the program is Indus- 
trial-Job Development to provide long 
term financing for small- and medium- 
sized businesses for fixed assets, such as 
plants, machinery and equipment to 
attract, retain, and expand jobs in cities. 
This program operates citywide in order 
to create employment for residents in 
older neighborhoods. 


The second purpose of the program is 
Neighborhood Commercial Revitaliza- 
tion — economic and physical revitaliza- 


tion of select commercial areas in the tar- 
get cities. 


The National Development Council 


The National Development Council, a 
nonprofit organization led by Samuel 
Beard acts as a catalyst to assist the 
mayors and cities in improving or estab- 
lishing a coordinated, self-sustaining 
economic development delivery system, 
operated by local people with the neces- 
sary skills and expertise to package loans, 
arrange financing, and manage each local 
program. 


The National Development Council has a 
two-fold role in its efforts to establish 
these local self-sustaining economic 
development delivery systems: (1) Train- 
ing local city officials and neighborhood 
organization representatives in sophisti- 
cated loan packaging by both on-the-job 
involvement with specific loans and with 
formalized training sessions across the 
country; (2) and to assist in coordinating 
the involvement of the Federal agencies 
in specific industrial development and 
commercial revitalization projects. 


These coordinated economic develop- 
ment systems consist primarily of private 
investment (local businesses, banks, 
savings and loans), Federal guarantees 
from SBA, EDA and possibly other 
sources, such as HUD’s 108 Program, 
and the lubricant that makes it hap- 

pen — the cities’ economic development 
professionals — loan packagers. 


City Commitments 


In order to participate in the program, a 
city needs to commit specific resources 
before participation is finalized. For 
Industrial Development, a city needs to 
commit two economic development pro- 
fessionals with financial analysis and loan 
packaging experience, marketing assis- 
tants to locate healthy businesses seeking 
financing for expansion, and leadership in 
obtaining long term financing from the 
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local private sector. 


A city’s commitments for Neighborhood 
Commercial Revitalization include two 
economic development professionals for 
project coordination, neighborhood 
liaison, planning, and financial packag- 
ing; and funds for public improvements in 
its target areas. 


It is explained to each city that ultimately 
successful neighborhood commercial 
revitalization seems to include four key 
points: (1) public improvement funding; 
(2) mandatory physical rehabilitation 
standards; (3) special financing for re- 
habilitation; and (4) management of the 
commercial areas in order to compete 
with competitive suburban shopping 
centers. 


Importance of Small Business 


Small- and medium-sized businesses 
(those employing fewer than 300-400 
people) generally constitute 50 percent to 
60 percent of the private sector jobs in 
most economic development strategies. 
Most of these companies qualify for 
assistance from the Small Business 
Administration. 


The Importance of Long Term 
Financing 


Long term financing (20-25 years) is 
necessary to build new factory buildings, 
expand existing stores, etc. Large capital 
projects of this type are just not feasible 
with the high monthly payments of 
shorter-term financing. 


One purpose of the Neighborhood Busi- 
ness Revitalization program is to fill the 
long term financing gap that exists in the 
American economy — particularly in 
older urban areas — by using loan guar- 
antees on private money to reach the con- 
ventional long term capital market. 


Economic Benefit to the Cities 


A projected goal for a major city with two 
full-time economic develo: inent profes- 


sionals (EDP’s) is $20 million of total 
reinvestment that would create | ,000 pri- 
vate sector jobs (20 — 25 transactions, 
averaging $400,000 — $500,000 each). 


A study done for the City of Baltimore 
estimated that | ,000 private sector jobs 
create up to $2.5 million of annual taxes 
to the local economy. 


Program Implementation 


The Neighborhood Business Revitaliza- 
tion program actually started early in 


Baltimore, Maryland: October 22, 1978 


In the Pimlico-Park Heights business 
area, Mayor William Donald Schaefer 
and Congressman Parren J. Mitchell join 
Federal officials at the construction site 
of a new home improvement center, 
Avalon Home Center. 


L to R: Daniel Henson III, Regional 
Director SBA; Congressman Parren J. 
Mitchell; Mayor William Donald 
Schaefer and Sam Beard, president, The 
National Development Council. 


1978 with a series of orientation sessions 
for national, regional, and local repre- 
sentatives of HUD, SBA and EDA. 


Stage II was initiated in April with the 
introduction of the Neighborhood Busi- 
ness Revitalization program to the 25 
pilot cities, with initial discussions of the 
cities’ commitment to participate. This 
was accomplished predominantly in April 
and May, with all 25 city governments 
formally committing to participate in the 
program. 


Stage III was in May, June and July when 
the cities identified the economic devel- 
opment professionals to participate in the 
program. Stage IV was in June and July 
when special training sessions were held 
across the country to train the EDP’s in 
the Neighborhood Business Revitaliza- 
tion program, and others in each city, 
such as economic development staffs, 
planners, neighborhood organization 
representatives of organizations, minority 
business development organizations, 
bankers, and others. 


Concurrent with these activities during 
the first half of 1978, the National Devel- 
opment Council staff worked with city 
EDP’s in each of the cities to identify 
potential projects, submit them for 
financing, and assist in negotiations for 
their approval. 


Summary of 
Bimonthly Reports 


Financing 
Approved 





$ 31,909,850 
$ 55,628,000 
$ 82,655,000 
$112,023 ,243 


May 31, 1978 
July 31, 1978 
September 30, 1978 
November 30, 1978 


Reports on this progress were submitted 
on a bimonthly basis at the end of May, 
July, September and November as shown 
above. 

By the end of September 1978, there were 
25 cities in full operation, with over 100 
EDP’s who had attended the training ses- 
sions and were working on projects in 
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their own cities with the assistance and 
frequent visits from NDC staff. Advanced 
training sessions for the EDP’s are 
scheduled for early 1979. 


Synergistic Effect (2 + 2 = 5) 


One of the tasks was to assist in coordi- 
nating Federal resources at the local level; 
and the first job was to get the HUD, 
EDA and SBA officials of their respective 
cities together in a general meeting. The 
scenario was typically the same — the 
officials met, they described their own 
programs, they described their relation- 
ships with the specific city, and they 
began to discuss coordination of their 

own programs with each other and with 
the city in the future. In many cases, the 
Federal officials did not know each other, 
did not know each other's programs, and 
there had been little or no coordination 
prior. In some cases, the coordination is 
immediate, such as HUD-funded staff 
people in city governments starting to use 
SBA programs for reinvestment in the 
city. In other cases, the coordination is 
longer-term — including Neighborhood 
Business Revitalization in subsequent 
Community Development Block Grant 
applications, creating loan packager or 
economic development professional statf 
positions in EDA’s 302 or 304 grants. 


The coordination is illustrated by a sam- 
ple industrial project in Baltimore known 
as “*Register Photo.** The Baltimore 
Economic Development Corporation 
(BEDCO) is funded by EDA, and the 
city’s Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development is funded by HUD 
and by the EDA/HUD Department of 
Labor Community Economic Develop- 
ment program. Staff from these offices 
were trained by NDC to use the SBA 502 
program to attract a photo processing 
plant to an EDA-funded industrial park. 
In some cities, the same project would 
have been partially funded by local injec- 
tion dollars from the Community Devel- 
opment Block Grant funds. 


Surprise Benefits 


One of the pleasant surprises to date is the 
consistent positiveness of the field staff in 
the three agencies. There is generally a 
real desire to accomplish successful eco- 
nomic development, and to help the cities 
in organizing and implementing these 
programs. 


Another surprise has been the cities’ 
apparent readiness to move into the 
implementation phases of economic 
development — specifically, the nitty- 
gritty detail work of loan packaging. 


Problems 


Some of the problems in the program 
have been convincing the major commer- 
cial banks to agree to accept a limited 
amount of long term financing (20-25 
years) even for their own healthy, viable 
customers and helping cities to fully 
understand the ingredients of successful 
commercial revitalization programs, such 
as those in the Old Town Mall in Balti- 
more, Laclede’s Landing in St. Louis, 
and the central business district of 
Hudson, New York. 


Most cities have only partial efforts 
underway with planning, public improve- 
ments moneys, or perhaps loan funds, but 
not the comprehensive four key points 
mentioned earlier. 


Conclusion 


The Carter Administration’s Neighbor- 
hood Revitalization program is off to a 
flying start. Nearly all of the cities in the 
program are operating a successful eco- 
nomic development financing programs. 
Each city’s situation is unique, and the 
National Development Council's efforts 
are now devoted to improving the eco- 
nomic development delivery system in 
each city, rather than explaining or initiat- 
ing the systems. 


Specific improvements that have taken 
place include the marketing to explain the 
program to local businesses, etc., and 


attracting the private sector, i.e., insuring 
banks’ support, etc. 


Some of the largest cities, such as 
Detroit, Boston, and Kansas City, are just 
beginning the production phase; thus, the 
program results should continue to in- 
crease. Also, more and more larger proj- 
ects ($5-$10 million) are being identified 
that can qualify for EDA’s Title II pro- 
gram, local industrial revenue bond 
financing, etc. 


General Observations 


A whole new career area in urban eco- 
nomic development has been created — 
the economic development professional 
who does the loan packaging. It was ex- 
plained in each city that this person gene- 
rally had to have financial or credit back- 
ground, or equivalent experience in order 
to be able to deal with sophisticated busi- 
ness financing projects. 


The program elicited strong support from 
mayors who were anxious to proceed with 
media coverage of the projects as they 
were approved. The mayor's comments 
typically summarize what the city was 
doing to create jobs, stimulate small busi- 
ness, increase the city’s tax base, and 
help the city’s neighborhoods. 


There seems to be an incredible untapped 
business investment potential in both 
large and small cities across the country. 
In a few months, the program ts already 
working on a third of its goal of reaching 
$1 billion of additional business reinvest- 
ment in American cities — with existing 
programs. 


Several hundred additional cities have 
written to the Federal agencies requesting 
to be included in the NBR program when 
it is expanded. Neighborhood Business 
Revitalization clearly seems to be a suc- 
cessful example of the Carter Administra- 
tion’s urban development policy. 


Mr. Sower is a Director at the National 
Development Council, Wash., D.C. 
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Catalog of 
Resources 


Prepared by Bryon Shuler, Sharon Yee 
and Tracy Miller 
Office of Neighborhood Development 


The following is a catalog of Federal 
agencies and nonprofit organizations that 
offer technical and financial assistance, 
and program development funds for 
neighborhood-related revitalization pro- 
grams. Your community may be eligible 
for, or in need of, one or a combination of 
these resources. 


However, neighborhood representatives 
should be aware that any resource search 


Federal Programs 


Program 


Urban Development Action Grants 
Awards grants to severely distressed cities 
and urban counties to revitalize local eco- 
nomies and reclaim deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods through a combination of public and 
private investments. Neighborhood projects 
are funded under this program, and technical 
assistance is available to plan for and package 
neighborhood commercial revitalization 
proposals. 


Community Conservation Research 

This division within the Office of Policy 
Development and Research deals with the 
process of neighborhood change and the de- 
sign and testing of intervention techniques to 
stabilize and preserve neighborhoods. Within 
its wide range of demonstration and research 
programs are several programs which relate to 
commercial revitalization 


Livable Cities Program 

Provides grants and other forms of assistance 
to neighborhood-based organizations, units of 
government and arts councils to support proj- 
ects connecting urban design, cultural affairs 
and other art initiatives with neighborhood 
revitalization. Recently established by Con- 
gressional action and will not be underway 
until late summer of 1979. 


should begin at the local level. City re- 
sources can often respond more quickly 
and effectively to local needs. The 
mayor's office and the Community 
Development Office in each city are 
usually the conduit for Federal urban 
development monies and can provide in- 
formation about resources at the local and 
State levels. Only a few of the programs 
listed below provide direct funding to 
neighborhood organizations. Some of 
these are: the Self-Help Development 
Program, the Livable Cities Program and 
the EDA Special Project Program. 


This is not intended to be a comprehen- 
sive list of Federal resources or programs. 
Only those programs that are most 
relevant to neighborhood commercial re- 


Agency 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


vitalization are included. For a more 
complete list, write to: 


Office of Neighborhood Development 
Neighborhood Relations Division 
Room 3172 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

451 7th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20410 


Many of the Federal programs listed 
below operate regional or field offices. 
Programs are generally conducted 
through these offices. You can call the 
Washington Office number to get the 
address and number of the nearest field 
office or to request further information. 


Contact 


Urban Development Action Grant Office 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20410 


(202) 755-6540 


Division of Community Conservation 
Research 

Room 8146 

451 7th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20410 


(202) 755-7335 


Office of Neighborhood Development 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20410 


(202) 755-7940 
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Program Agency 


Office of Neighborhood Development Department of Housing and Urban 
Provides financial and technical assistance to Development 
neighborhood-based organizations to increase 

their capacity to prepare and implement speci- 

fic housing and neighborhood development 

projects which build upon partnerships with 

local government and the private sector. Some 

of the organizations which recently received 

neighborhood development contracts are 

actively involved with neighborhood commer- 

cial revitalization projects. Technical assist- 

ance and **how to”’ manuals are available to 

neighborhood organizations in program devel- 

opment areas including commercial revitaliza- 

tion. The 1979 Livable Cities and Neighbor- 

hood Self-Help Programs will be administered 

through the Office of Neighborhood 

Development. 


Community Development Block Grants Department of Housing and Urban 
Allocates funds to local governments to sup- Development 
port a wide range of community development 

activities. Priorities are determined by the 

localities. Neighborhood projects are eligible 

for funding, and as of 1977, block grants can 

be made available to private nonprofit entities, 
neighborhood-based nonprofit groups, local 

development corporations and small business 

investment companies. Economic develop- 

ment and commercial revitalization projects 

are eligible activities under this program. 


Neighborhood Self-Help Development Department of Housing and Urban 
Program Development 
Provides grants and other forms of assistance 

to qualified neighborhood organizations to 

prepare and implement specific housing, eco- 

nomic and community development, and other 

appropriate neighborhood conservation and 

revitalization projects in low/ and moderate 

income. Recently established through legisla- 

tion and will not be underway until the late 

summer of 1979. 


Office of Minority Business Enterprise Office of Minority Business 
The Office of Minority Business Enterprise Enterprise 

provides funds to local organizations for the (Department of Commerce) 
purpose of hiring staff and consultants to give 

technical assistance in planning and admini- 

stration to minority businessmen. 


Contact 


Neighborhood Relations Division 
Office of Neighborhood Development 
Room 3172 

451 7th Street, S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20410 

(202) 755-7940 


Community Development Block Grant Office 
451 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20410 


(202) 755-6587 


Neighborhood Relations Division 
Office of Neighborhood Development 
451 7th Street, S.W 

Washington, D.C. 20410 

(202) 755-7940 


Information Center 

Office of Minority Business Enterprise 
Department of Commerce 

14th & Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

(202) 377-3024 
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Program 


1. 7(a) Loan-Guaranty Program — Most 
SBA financing is done under the 7(a) 
loan-guaranty program, wherein a bank makes 
a loan to a small business with a 90 percent 
guarantee. These direct loans are for capital 
investment such as new construction conver- 
sion, building expansion or working capital. 
The loans extend trom five to seven years. 


2. Section 502 Local Development Com- 
pany Program — Section 502 offers loans and 
guarantees to qualifying local development 
corporations (either profit or nonprofit cor- 
porations authorized to promote and assist 
small business growth and development in the 
community where it operates). Loans are 
available for purchase or renovation of fixed 
assets (including store buildings, facades, 
renovations) by small businesses. 


3. Equal Opportunity Loan Program — Both 
prospective and established businessmen may 
receive assistance under this program which 
provides direct long term loans to minority or 
other disadvantaged small businesses. The 
maximum amount of an EOL is $100,000 for 
up to 15 years. 


Special Projects Program 

This program provides direct funding and tech- 
nical assistance to community based, nonprofit 
organizations engaged in a variety of employ- 
ment and income generating economic devel- 
opment activities. Financial assistance is used 
to: |.) provide grants to pay staff and admini- 
strative costs of economic development activi- 
ties: 2.) pay the construction or renovation 
costs of facilities owned or managed by com- 
munity groups; or 3.) provide loans or loan 
guarantees to businesses which seek to develop 
projects intended to create employment oppor- 
tunities for area residents. The Office of 
Special Projects was established to administer 
EDA programs for community organizations. 
The following EDA programs are available to 
community groups through the Office of 
Special Projects: 

1.) Title IX Economic Development and Ad- 
justment Assistance 

2.) Public Works Program 

3.) Technical Assistance Program 

+.) Business Development Assistance 


Agency 


Small Business Administration 


Small Business Administration 


Small Business Administration 


Economic Development Administration 
(Department of Commerce) 


Contact 


Office of Neighborhood Business 
Revitalization 

Small Business Administration 
1441 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20416 

(202) 653-6375 


Office of Neighborhood Business 
Revitalization 

Small Business Administration 
1441 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20416 


(202) 653-6375 


Office of Neighborhood Business 
Revitalization 

Small Business Administration 
1441 L Street. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20416 

(202) 653-6375 


Oftice of Special Projects 

Economic Development Administration 
U.S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C. 20230 

(202) 377-5751 
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Program 


Neighborhood Housing Services Program 
This private program is designed to reverse 
neighborhood decline by prompting reinvest- 
ment in neighborhoods. Each NHS has a work- 
ing partnership of neighborhood residents and 
representatives of local financial institutions 
and local government. Programs have been 
developed in 93 neighborhoods, across the 
country. 


Community Action Program 

Seeks solutions to the social and economic 
problems related to poverty through the opera- 
tion of community action agencies throughout 
the Nation which run diverse programs, from 
comprehensive neighborhood service centers 
to Head Start to job training to feeding and 
health care projects. 


Special Impact Program 

Provides venture capital and technical assist- 
ance to community development corporations 
(nonprofit corporations formed by representa- 
tives of low/moderate communities) to engage 
in economic development related to business 
investment in local communities 


Minority Bank Deposit Program 
Designed to increase Federal government and 
private sector deposits in minority banks. 


National Consumer Cooperative Bank 
Congress recently passed legislation creating a 
cooperative bank which will provide credit, 
equity and technical assistance to consumer 
cooperatives. The bank has received $300 mil- 
lion in start-up funds from the Treasury and is 
authorized to raise 10 times that amount 
through the sale of bonds and other obliga- 
tions. The funds will be lent to nonprofit 
cooperatives that experience difficulty in ob- 
taining credit from traditional sources. Pro- 
gram not in operation yet. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Finances the acquisition and development of 
outdoor recreation facilities such as play- 
grounds or parks. Applications are made 
through an appointed liaison officer at the 
State level. All grants are provided on a 50-50 
matching basis — 50 percent of local money 
must be available to match the Federal grant. 


Agency 


National Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation (formerly Urban 
Reinvestment Task Force) 


Community Services Administration 


Community Services Administration 


Bureau of Government 
Financial Operations 
(Department of Treasury) 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (Department of Interior) 


Contact 


Neighborhood Housing Services Program 
National Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation 

1120 19th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 634-1907 


Director, Office of Community Action 
Community Services Administration 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20506 

(202) 254-6110 


Special Impact Program 

Office of Economic Development 
Community Services Administration 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 


Banking Staff 

Bureau of Government Financial Operations 
Room 204, Annex | 

Department of Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 20226 

(202) 566-8487 


Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
Pension Building 

440 G Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20243 

(202) 343-7801 
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Program 


Urban Park and Recreation Recovery 
Program 

Provides funds to city governments for the 
rehabilitation and improvement of existing 
park and recreation areas and facilities. At the 
discretion of local governments, funds can be 
passed on to special districts, private nonprofit 
organizations and county or regional park 
authorities. The grant will provide a 70-30 
Federal-local match. Up to 10 percent of the 
program funds may be allocated to **innova- 
tive’ projects designed to demonstrate innova- 
tive and cost-effective ways to improve recrea- 
tion service programs. 


Historic Preservation Fund-In-Aid Program 
Funds the preservation of properties which are 
significant for historical, cultural or archeo- 


logical reasons. Check the National Register of 


Historic Places to find out if any buildings in 
your community qualify for this program. If 
so, you will want to work through State or 
local government offices of historic 
preservation. 


Historic American Engineering Record 

In areas or buildings designated as historic 
properties provides research and technical 
assistance related to urban revitalization, 
neighborhood conservation, displacement, 
urban recreation and energy conservation. This 
assistance is administered through the Historic 
Preservation Office in each State. For more 
information, call the Washington Office. 


National Register of Historic Places 
Registers historic properties or districts (neigh- 
borhoods in urban areas) in the National Re- 
gister. Once registered, individual properties 
or districts are eligible for Federal/State His- 
toric Preservation Grants-In-Aid. Nominations 
tor the Register are submitted by the State His- 
toric Preservation Offices. For more informa- 
tion, call the Washington Office. 


Youth Community Conservation Improve- 
ments Project 

Provides discretionary funds to employ 16-19 
year olds in projects benefitting the community 
and makes grants to prime sponsors who in 
turn allocate money to projects in com- 
munities. 


Agency 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (Department of Interior) 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (Department of Interior) 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (Department of Interior) 


Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service (Department of Interior) 


Employment and Training Administration 
(Department of Labor) 


Contact 


Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation 

Service 

Pension Building 

440 G Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20243 

(202) 343-7801 


Oftice of Archeology and Historic 
Preservation 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
Pension Building 

440 G Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20243 

(202) 343-5444 


Office of Historic American Engineering 
Record 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
Pension Building 

440 G Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20243 

(202) 343-4256 


Office of National Register of 

Historic Places 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 
Pension Building 

440 G Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20243 

(202) 343-6401 


Office of Youth Community Conservation 
Improvements Project 

Employment and Training Administration 
Department of Labor 

601 D Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

(202) 376-6704 
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Program 


Youth Employment and Training Program 
Provides job experience, training, occupa- 
tional information and supportive services to 
youths 14-21 years of age. 


Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
Under CETA Title I and VI, local government 
prime sponsors operate job training and job 
creation programs for unemployed disadvan- 
taged persons. Neighborhood-based and other 
organizations act as subgrantees to prime spon- 
sors, to operate training and job development 
programs, or to receive funds for the creation 
of public service jobs that benefit neigh- 
borhoods. 


Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
Provides full time volunteers to organizations 
addressing specific problems of poverty and 
poverty-related human, social, aad environ- 
mental needs of the community. 


Community Anti-Crime Program 

Provides limited funds and technical assistance 
for neighborhood anti-crime activities, such as 
blockwatches, tenant security programs, escort 
services for the elderly, child protective serv- 
ices, residential security education projects, 
volunteer-based recreational programs, and 
juvenile counseling services. 


Cultural Facilities Research and Design 
Provides grants for design, planning and feasi 
bility studies: preparation of information to 
support promotion of a facility; and planning 
adoptive re-use of old buildings for arts-related 
use. The program places highest priority on 
projects which represent a compelling imme 
diate need and which offer promise of eco- 
nomic and social benetit for the community. 


Livable Cities Program 

Provides matching grants to promote design 
excellence in research, planning and con- 
ceptualization of community projects. Eligible 
activities include planning for neighborhood 
conservation and enhancement; development 
ot design controls for historic preservation and 
new construction in old areas; and planning 
and design for commercial district 
revitalization. 


Agency 


Employment and Training Administration 
(Department of Labor) 


Employment and Training Administration 
(Department of Labor) 


ACTION 


Law Entorcement Assistance 
Administration (Department 


of Justice) 


National Endowment for the Arts 


National Endowment for the Arts 


Contact 


Youth Employment and Training Program 
Employment and Training Administration 
Department of Labor 

601 D Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20210 

(202) 376-6706 


CETA Program Office 

Department of Labor, Room South 2203 
200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 


(202) 523-6050 


VISTA 

ACTION 

806 Connecticut Avenue, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20525 


Office of Community Anti-Crime Program 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
633 Indiana Avenue, N.W 

Washington, D.C. 20531 


Cultural Facilities Research and Design 
National Endowment tor the Arts 

2401 E Street, N.W 

Washington, D.C. 20506 

(202) 634-4276 


Livable Cities Program 

National Endowment for the Arts 
2401 E Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20506 

(202) 634-4276 
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Program 


Arts Centers and Festivals 

Provides matching grants to arts centers and 
festivals to explore various methods of assist- 
ance to community groups or organizations 
which pertorm the presentation function. 


OHDS Transportation Demonstration 
Program 

A two-year program to demonstrate that the 
quality and quantity of local transportation 
facilities to meet human service needs can be 
enhanced through coordination and consoli- 
dation. 


Community Health Services 

Seeks to provide quality, comprehensive 
health care to people in areas lacking health 
and medical services by establishing neighbor- 
hood and family health centers. 


Nonprofit Private Organizations 


National Center for Urban Ethnic Affairs — 
(NCUEA) 

The NCUEA can assist in the formation and 
reactivation of merchant associations and other 
neighborhood-based organizations involved in 
commercial revitalization. NCUEA also 
assists neighborhood groups to develop frame- 
works for working partnerships necessary for 
comprehensive revitalization planning. In 
cooperation with HUD, EDA, SBA and the 
National Development Council, NCUEA will 
provide on-site technical assistance in the 25 
target cities designated in the interagency 
revitalization assistance program. 


NCUEA 

1521 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 232-3600 


These are only a few of the nonprofit, private 
organizations involved in commercial revitali- 
zation. The Oftice of Neighborhood Develop- 
ment ts currently compiling a more extensive 
list of organizations that provide technical 
assistance. If you have any suggestions, please 
write to: 


Agency 


National Endowment for the Arts 


Office of Human Development 
(Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare) 


Health Services Administration 
(Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare) 


National Development Council — (NDC) 
The National Development Council, also part 
of the Interagency Task Force program for 
commercial revitalization, provides technical 
assistance and training to public officials and 
neighborhood groups in the following areas: 
loan packaging, the coordination of Federal 
resources and local government programs and 
commercial revitalization planning. As a par- 
ticipant in the Interagency effort, the National 
Development Council will offer this assistance 
in the 25 designated cities. 


National Development Council 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 466-3906 


Contact 


Director, Office of Special Projects 
National Endowment for the Arts 
2401 E Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20506 

(202) 634-6020 


Office of Planning, Research 

and Evaluation 

HEW North Building, Room 3741 
330 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

(202) 472-6755 


Bureau of Community Health Services 
Health Services Administration Room 705 
5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, Maryland 20857 

(202) 443-2320 

or HEW Area Office 


National Economic Development 
Association — (NEDA) 

The National Economic Development Admini- 
stration operates twenty offices in communi- 
ties across the country. Each of the field 
offices provides assistance to commercial re- 
Vitalization programs at the local level. The 
NEDA offices offer assistance in the following 
areas: loan packaging, planning and feasibility 
studies. In some cities, NEDA staffs have 
helped neighborhood groups form local devel- 
opment corporations and package loans for 
individual merchants. 


NEDA -— (Central Office) 
1730 M Street, N.W. 
Suite 707 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 296-7000 


U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 


Ottice of Neighborhood Development 
451 7th Street. S.W. 

Room 3172 

Washington, D.C. 20410 


—_—— 





Lines and Numbers 


Selected Characteristics of the Metropolitan Population: 


According to a recent report from the Bureau of the Census, the 
Nation's metropolitan population grew by more than 4 percent 
from 1970 to 1977, using the 1970 metropolitan area bound- 
aries. Nonmetropolitan counties grew by about | 1 percent 
between 1970 and 1977. This is in marked contrast to the pattern 
for several decades prior to 1970 when the metropolitan popula- 
tion grew faster than the nonmetropolitan. 


Although the population of many central cities continued to 
increase, the population of central cities as a group declined by 5 
percent from 1970 to 1977, while the suburban population in- 
creased by 12 percent. 


Although the number of blacks living in the suburbs increased 
by 34 percent between 1970 and 1977, blacks represented only 





Population Changes in Metro Areas: 1970 to 1977 
(Numbers in thousands) 


% Change 


Year Population From 1970 





1977 143.107 
1976 42,820 
1975 142.461 
1974 142.043 
1970 137.058 


Income in 1976 of Families and Unrelated Individuals Who 
Migrated to and from Central Cities Between 1975 and 1977 


(1970 Metropolitan Area Definition) 
Living in Cities 
In 1975 In 1975 and 1977 


16.359 14.356 
$16.120 $16,139 


$263.7 $231.7 


Subject 
Families (Thousands) 


Mean income (dollars) 
Aggregate Income (billion dollars) 


Unrelated Individuals (thousands) 
Mean Income (dollars) $7,388 $ ) 
Aggregate Income (billion dollars) $65.1 $57. 


8.812 Slt 
a 





Moved Out In 
Between Between Between 
1975 and 1977 1975 and 1977 1975 and 1977 
2.003 985 -1,018 
$15,986 $14,992 
$32.0 $14.8 
994 940) 
$8 055 $7,612 
$8.0 $7.2 -$0.8 
Source: Current Population Reports, P-23, No. 75: Bureau of the Census 


Net Change 


1977 and 1970 


5.6 percent of the total suburban population in 1977 compared to 
4.7 percent in 1970. 


The economic problems of cities have been further compounded 
during the 1970's by the fact that not only did more families 
move out of cities than into cities but that the average income of 
outmigrants was higher than those moving to cities. The average 
income in 1976 of families which moved out of cities between 
1975 and 1977 was about $16,000, while that for families 
moving to cities was about $15,000. If there had been no migra- 
tion in and out of cities between 1975 and 1977, about $18 
billion more income in 1976 would have been available to fami- 
lies and unrelated individuals living in cities in 1977 than was 
actually the case. 


Metropolitan Population, by Type of Residence: 1977 and 1970 
(Numbers in thousands) 


% Change 


Residence 1977 1970 1970 to 1977 
143,107 137,058 4.4 
59,993 62.876 -4.6 


83,114 74,182 12.0 


Metropolitan Areas, Total 
Central Cities 
Suburban 

Metro Areas of | Million 
or More 
Central Cities 
Suburban 

Metro Areas of Less Than 
| Million 
Central Cities 
Suburban 


82,367 79,489 3: 
31,898 34,322 = 


50,469 45,166 11.7 


60,739 57.570 5: 
28,095 28,554 -|. 
32,644 29.016 125 


Population, by Race and Type of Residence: 1977 and 1970 
(Numbers in thousands) 

% Change 
Race and Residence 1970 to 1977 


White 


122,177 
44,95] 


77,226 


Metro Areas 
Central Cities 
Suburban 

Black 


118,938 
48 909 
70,029 


18,048 
13,451 
4,596 


16,342 
12,909 
3,433 


Metro Areas 
Central Cities 
Suburbs 


Prepared by Robert Ryan Office of Administration 
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